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On Libels, and the Privileges of Furies refpecting them. 
By Care Lorrt, Ef. 


IBEL or no Libel, is moft clearly a point of law 3 it can 
not be otherwife ; but it is a point not of mere law, but 
of law fpecificated and embodied with fat. The fenfe of the 
words, and whether it agrees with averment and innuendo, is a 
queftion of fact : but a queftion that, fimple as it is, may have 
law mixed with it ; for the rules of conftru@ion are principles 
of law, though of law founded in natural reafon, and obvicas 
to the common intelligence of mankind. 
But what is the law fo mingled with each atom of fa&, as 
light with air in the atmofphere, under the meridian fun ? 
Why, as it appliesto the charge, as it applies to rulés of | 
confiruction, it is not ftatute law; it is not any of thofe pro- 
feffional niceties, which fometimes come in aid on a miotidn for 
arrefl of judgement: it is the conimon law of thé land, ap- 
plied to the clearefl and moft fimple of all queftions. Devife 
or no devife,on a will, is a queftion for 4 jury ; and comes to 
them in conftant experience out of Chancery, and in other 
fhapes : yet this involves all the points of what is a will in law, 
what @ revocation, and infumerable others that may be nécefs 
faty to guide their verdi€t. Suppofe they were told, fout wit- 
nefles were néceflary to a will of lands, or that two wert fof 
ficient—fuppofe that, in either cafe, the judge fhould forget to 
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tell them, that they were mifinformed by the bar—would it not 
be pofible fora jury to know that three, and no more, were 
requifite ; and to give their verdi® accordingly, withdut fpecial 
inftru€tions from the bench, though in a mere point of pofitive 
law? Suppofe, even farther, that the judge would mifdire& 
the jury in pointof law, which has been glaringly the cafe in 
almoft every page of the ftate trials before the Revolution, and 
fometimes fince—fhould the jury then obey a palpable mifdie 
reflion, and find a refpetful petition againit the moft notorious 
infaingements of Jaw to be a Libel, becaufe told, that to write, , 
concerning the government at all, whether by fupplication, ad- 
refs, or petition—in whatever terms, with whatever meaning— 
is in all-eafes-neceflarily a Libel ? 

Since then it would be abfard and monftrous, if the judge, 
whatever he thould affert to be law, thould bind the jury to 
frame their verdi€ on it as fuch, juries muft remain judges of 
the undivided Jaw and fact, What would be the confequence of 
their avowing, that they found againit the direction of the 
judge, merely upon the point of Jaw, it feems needlefs to be 
very folicitous in difceffing ; they can always, like Owen’s 
Jory, referving their reafons, ftand upon the decifive an{wer, 
Not Guilty, 

Ang, in truth, it is marvellous to fuppof, that twelve men, 
Jolemaly retuined under'the refpected character of good men and 
true, not epithets idly given, or terms of ridicule and contempt, 
fhould have no other ofe of underftanding, honefty, and firm- 
nefs, than the weakelt and-.molt fervile wretches. For, in thefe 
caufes, the facts are not of the kind, where the adjuftment of 
the. weight of evidence is fometimes mare iatricate than the 
deepelt quefiion of Law ; but the faéts are fach as hardly ever 
can be difputed, and which rarely the defendant hopes or wifhes * 
to difprove ; the law fuch, -that all which can be known of it.. 
by the greateft judge, may without ftudy be underftood by any * 
man, 
Read the charges in cafe of Libels: you will fee at once the , 
undifguifable fimplicity of the gaeRtion. When the jury have 
learned any thing that they would not have fuppofed without it, 
the inftru€tions may have been thefe : that to utter or tohave a 
thought on what government fhould pleafe to do, was a crime ; 
and that to find certain letters of the alphabet, in the order 
they were placed in the indiment, had been publifhed by the _ 
defendant, was their whole province. They have been told, 
indeed, they were ma(ters of the meaning, when they were to 
be made feniible their jurifdigtion was not iofignificant. And 
of what meaning ?——Tnhe firft example that firikes will ferve as 

well 
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well as the belt.—The author of the good old tract, called 
A Dialogue between Doétor and, Student, is, we will imagine, 
indicted, for that, intending to tradace and bring into contempt 
the laws and government of the realm: he did publi a 
certain falfe and malicious Libel of and concerning the laws 
and government aforefaid, intisuled, A Dialogue between a 
Doftor and a Student, on the Laws of England. And then 
fome of the inoffenfive and ufeful paffages are fet forth, with 
proper inuendos: that Laws of Englaod mean the Laws of 
England.aforefaid ; that D and .$, mean the Doftor and Stadent 
refpectively in the title: and then it. would conclude that all 
this was done in fubverfion of the.peace of the King, his crown, 
and dignity, and to the evil example of all perfons in the like 
cafe offending. Now the averments and innuendos, namely, 
that he publithed a dialogue with the ,title mentioned ; that 
thisdialogue wasof and concerning the Laws of England ; and 
that by laws of England, laws of ‘Englaad were meant ; the 
jury would be as fure to find, as a man is compelled ta ander- 
fland one and one to be two, or, more exactly to the cafe, to be 
one and one, They might be informed, that if the paffages 
could not be taken criminally by, any poflible conftruétion, no 
harm would happes ; for the defendant might fave himfeélf, by 
moving in arreit of jadgment. 

Is this the trial, for tue independence and integrity of which 
fo many accumulated fanflions are provided ? This the trial, 
where nothing fhort of unanimity can decide? It is a living 
effective queition, which men thus folemnly appointed are to 
determine by sheir confenting fuffrage ; they are not to leave 
the carcaie of the queltion, fact diflevered from intent, marked 
with the word guilty, that the magic of the Bench may intufe 
into this lifelefs verdict a pernicious and delufive vitality—unlefs 
the Bench thall prefer che milder exercife of their diicretion, 
by pronouncing, that however fit it was che defendaar ihould be 
convicted, it was ablolucely unfit the conviction fo properly di- 
reCted fhoula be allowed to Cand, 


On the fuljed of juries, the exhortation of Mr. Lofft is ferious 
. and interefling. 

In every civil eftabliihment that has any conftitution to lof, 
there is an inceffant tendency to decay ; the caufes which pro. 
duce this, power poilefied and power to be acquired, wage ever. 
Jaiting war againit the freedom of the whole. ‘l'o reduce the 
exceis of power as low as poffible ; to make it circulate fo that 
the holders of it may be ever mindful they have a depolit, aoc 
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a property ; to have no member of the community who can fay 
he is not a fharer in its political rights; to have full in- 
formation on conftitutional franchifes, and free inveftigation of 
public meafures ;—this it isto be a Free People. In the code 
of fuch ‘a people, it would be no furprize if the very title of 
Libel.were not to be found. A well.meant cenfure would be 
merit; a malicious one would be infignificance. Mifcrable 
they would think the ftate, in which imprifonment, lofs of for- 
tune, infamy, could fall apon a man for crimes which his 
jury could not underftand ; where the meafures of obedience 
weré to be kept, as if known to all, under fevereft penalties, 
and when it was to be tried whether obferved or broken, the 
ignorance which would not have been endured as an excufe for 
any man, moft be prefumed of all but the few initiate. In the 
front of their Senate Houfe they would infcribe, Government, 
intrufted by all, to all is open ; and over their Halls of Juftice, 
Juries the Judges of Law and Fa, 

And, my countrymen, remember what it is to be a juror : 
that it is to be intrufted with no common pledge of the cone 
fidence of your country ; to undertake an office, which men of 
underftanding, honefty, and firmnefs, feel to be worthy of them; 
to be the friend of Juftice, a protector of innocence, a bene- 
fagtor to the people ; to defend freedom, and affert the honour 
of the conftitution ; that it is to be incorrupt, impartial, pre= 
ferring trath toall things. Never then will he decline to ferve 
on Juries, whether that of previous inquiry, or the more im- 

ortant one of trial: never fancy it a favour, or an efcape, to 
be releafed from the exercife of aduty, which will be your choice 
and your glory if you refle& bot what it is; that, next to the 
eleétive and legiflative truft, and free ufe of arms in the defence 
of your country, there is no employment more traly honourable, 
or that more concerns the freedom and welfare of the com- 
munity, than that of Juries. And that of all cafes, through 
the great extent of their jurifdiction, under which may come to 
trial every right of property, of perfon, and reputation—what- 
ever, private, or public, is of moft concern—there is no pros 
vince more vigilantly to be guarded, more ftrenuoufly to be re« 
tained, more eminently their own ; nothing that with more 
certainty and clearnefs of confcience they can difcharge : 
noching which the fimplicity of the quef'ion renders more open 
9 their decifion, and the peculiar importance of it fo enjoins 
them to referve 3 nothing which to betray would be more in- 
famous, or more fatal to fuffer it to be evaded, than the power 
of Juries to determine on the whole matter, by the general ifiue 
of Not Gpilty in the cafe of Libel. 

It 
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It is faid this tutelary power will be brought under con 
fideration in the Houfe of Commons. If, by a regulating law, 
the bench will be exalted, and the jury depreffed (for the judges 
taking on them, the conftruétion of that law, will enlarge their 
jorifdidtion)—if, by an affirmance of this right in matter of 
Libel, it will tend to negative its exercife in other cafes—if by 
obliging juries, in all cafes of a criminal profecution, to find a 
general verdict, it may be doubted whether juries, too much in 
awe of the judge, would not conviét when no medium was left 
them ; and thefe juries who felt the independence of their office, 
would not find {pecially without real caufe—if by impzachmeat 
of the judges who have diftinguithed themfelves by the contrary 
doftrine——let it be permitted me to own, I have ftill iels con- 
fidence in the fuccefs, or conviction of the propriety of this 
meafure, than of almoft any other. The great fupporter of 
this obnoxious, and I firmly believe unconftitutional opinion, is 
far indeed in the vale of years ; nordoes this appear the tims 
for arraigning him on a doétrine which he has long and unis 
formly avowed. I know that refpect to extraordinary talents, 
or fenfibility for the remaining moments of a life fpent in the 
fatigues of an arduous and exhaufting ftation, is not to weigh 
againft public juftice, which is the life of the community ; but 
I know, alfo, that the bolts of that juftice are pointed at the 
Corrupt heart, not the errors of the judgement: and no fufficient 
reafon, I think, appears for imputiog to the iniquity of the 
will, the adherence to a pofition often before aflerted, and from 
a bias to which, few of all our judges, for two centuries, have 
been free ; and not a few in that period (betore which our ine 
formation of judicial tranfactions is contracted and imperfect) 
have been eminent for learning, abilities, and integrity. Aa 
exhortation to the people from their reprefentatives, encoup 
raging them to defend the fubftantial good of trial by juries, 
as indifpenfible to their juft fecurity and vital to their freedom, 
by ofing their right of judging on the whole matter (in cafes of 
crime efpecially and of Libels above any, as at once the mot 
fimple and the unfit to be abandoned)—this might come well 
from any aflembly ; but beft and moit fuitably (1 will add, with 
greatelt certainty) from an adequate reprefentation ; an Houfe 
of Commons conititutional in itfelf, and therefore worthieft to 
declare the rights of the great community on one of the higheit 
points of the conititution, next to thofe on which its own 
exiftence depends. 

At prefent, I do believe this great right of Juries is moft in 
fafety by the general perfuation of its cxiftence ; not only de- 


fived from fome opinions, exprefsly in its behalf, of mea as 
great 
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great as ever honoured any profeffion (and one opinion of men 
limiting their own jurifdiction, is ftronger than fifty toextend 
3t) ;. but yet more from reafon and fentiment, as,men and mem- 
bers of the community, ftrack with. the evidence, ftrong and 
luminous as it is, by which this conftitutional truth engages the 
woder{tanding, unoccupied by particular habits of education and 
office ; while the intereiting relation it has ta fociety endears if 
to the public brea. Fora long courfe of years, repeatedly 
exerted on great and trying occafions, and confefledly impofiible 
8. be wrelted from a jury refolved to ufe it, fcarcely have wea 
right 4o, well fecured, or furrounded with motives of more 
activity to prevent its difufe. Let it live, as it has hitherto 
done, in the free bofom of the people of England : rarely will 
it be-evaded, never extorted from this fanctuary ; but will there 
sefide the nobleit boaft of our legal fyfem ; the inviolable 
pledgeof Freedom ! 


— 





Yorke PRINTER of the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
SIR, 


BSERVING that you are ever ready to infert in your En- 
tertainer all {uch communications as tend either to the 
amofement or information of your numerous readers, I have f{c~ 
e€ted the following curious particulars from ancient autho~ 
sities, which I hope will be acceptable to your readers in ge 
neral, and to thofe of them in particular, who delight, as I do, 

3a poking into the muity records of antiquity. ° 

A contented Being of the 18th Century. 
. 





MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, 


In 1417, Henry V. employed two veflels, of 20 tons each, 
to bring itones to pave and mend the highway called Holboro, 
which was then fo'deep and mity that many accidents happencd 
thereby. At this time the river Oldbourn (7, ¢. Old Brook) 
whence the flreet takes its name, rao this way. 

In 1424 books were fo exceedingly fcarce, that the Countefs 
of Weltmoreland prefented a petition tothe Privy Council, ree 
prefenting that the late King (Henry V.) had borrowed a book 
of her’s, and praying that an order, under the privy feal, might 

be 
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be piven for the reftoration of it, which was done with great fore 
mality.' 

In the reign of Henry V. the revenue of the crown amounted 
to 55,7541. 48s. tod. per aunam. “The ordinary expence of 
government’ was'52.5071. 16s. 10d. therefore the King had a 
furplus of only 32471. 2s. to pay his houfehold, . for his ward 
robe, and all the charges attending embaflies, &c, &c. 

In 1428 licences were granted to Captains of thips to carry 
pious perfons to pay-their devotions at the fhrine of St. James 
of Compoftdlla, in Spain ; firft making the ‘pilgrims take an 
oath not to reveal the feerets' of’ England, nor tovcasry with 
them more’ gold or filver than was requifite for their necedlary 
expences, In this year the following number fet out on this 


pilgrimage t 





People, ’ 
From London - - 280° 

Briftol ° - - 200 
Weymouth ~ - 122 
Dartmouth = “« - go 
lerfey - - 60 
Yarmouth ” - 60 
Plymouth - - 40 
Exeter - 30 
Pool - e « 24 
Ipfwich . - zo 

‘Fotal 926 


In 15345 or thereabouts, foap was firtt made ia London, but in 
Briftol fomewhat earlicr, At that time the price was a pengy 
or five farthings per pound, 

In 1533, by the 24th of Henry VIII, cap. 3. beef, park, 
amutton, and veal were firlt ordered to be fold by weight, aad ao 
perfon could take above an halfpenny per pound for beef or 
park, nor more than three farthings for muttoa or veal. The 
number of butchers io Londoa and its fuburbs was f{uppofed to 
be — eighty, each killing, on an average, nine oxen pec 
week. 





ANECDOTES of WINSTONE, the Player. 
ICHARD WINSTONE, who haely died. at-Briftol, ta 


which place he had retired for fome years paft, was the 
tather of the ftage, being about three months older than Macks 
lin. 
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lin, He wasan E/eve of Quin’s, and, though greatly inferior 
to him in point of theatrical merit, was one of the group difa 
tinguithed by his friendthip, and often admitted to his convivial 
enjoyments, From this intimacy Winftone ufed to relate many . 
pleafant fories of Quin, many of them much to the credit of 
his benevolence, and, amongtt the reft, the following : 

Winftone once had a quarrel with his manager, and abruptly 
Jeaving the London flage, contrary to the advice of Quin, went 
ftrolling into Wales. After two years abfence, on his retura 
from Swanfea to Briftol by fea, he was near being drowned, 
having met witha florm which flranded the fhip, by which he 
Joft ali his clothes, and what little money he had in his trong 


In this fitoation he fcrambled up to London, and getting to 
one of his old haunts about Covent Garden, went to bed, and 
folked for two days withopt ever getting out of it. Quin, by 
accident, heard of his fituation, and immediately calling to the 
manager, had Winftone put on his ufual falary, and his name 
2€tually advertifed in the bills for next day’s performance ; he 
then called upon his taylor, who having Winftone’s meafure, 
took him to Monmoutheftreet, and bought hima full fuit of 
clothes. 

Thas accoutred, Quin called upon his old friend, whom he 
found in bed very melancholy. After fome converfation, in 
which Winftone related all his misfortunes, Quin atked him 
why he was not at rehearfal? This firft aftonithed r Wine 
ftone, till the other explaining the circumftance, he fell epon his 
knees with. gratitude ; ‘* But z---ds, my dear Jemmy (fays 
Winftone), what fhall I do for clothes and a little money ?” 
** As for the clothes (fays Quin), there they are; but as for 
the money, by G— you maft put your band in your own pocket.” 
Winflone experienced his friend’s humanity even in- this ex- 
prefon ; for, on fearching the breeches pocket, he found ten 
guineas. 

Old Winftone ufed to tell this ftory with tears of pratitude. 
He refided at the Hot Wells, Briftol, for fome years before his 
death, where he lived partly on letting lodgings, and partly on 
what he faved in his earlier days. 

The performers at Briftol generally gave him a yearly benefit, 
which, as he had many friends, turned to account. On thofe 
nights he {poke an occafional prologue, written by a gentleman 
of London, of acknowledged tafte and abilities ; the publica- 
tion of which would add to the credit of prologue writing. 


Ta 
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GENTLEMEN, 


N my laft letter I confidered the improper ideas too often 

entertained refpecting the value of money; and the folly 
and mifery of wafting that overplus of income which ought to 
be employed in extending your bulinefs, in idle fchemes of 
houfehold extravagance. This isan error fo common, and 
have fo many inftances of it now before my eyes, that [ cannot 
help adding a few remarks to what was advanced in my laf 
letter. 

It cannot, I think, efcape the obfervation of any refleCing 
man, that a falfe {pirit of genteel manners prevails in the pre- 
fent day, a with to be thought fine, generous, hearty fellows, to 
give frequent entertainments, to puth aboot the bottle, and 
perhaps to fing a good fong, and ** keep it up.” Thefe were 
not.the charaGteriftics of tradefmen in former times; when a 
tradefman_ then was reprefented on the flage, it was as a fnag, 
clofe, rich, and parfimonious fellow, who had amafled much 
money, aod would not part with a thilliog without good fecurity $ 
a vulgar, low-lived fellow, without one idea in his head bat that 
of acquiring wealth, ° 

This, Geatlemen, was the general character of Cics, as they 
were called ;. botit isnot an amiable nor a juft character. The 
flage-writers are generally very ignorant of rcal life, and bore 
row of one another a few traits, which they enlarge and sender 
roontrous by the groffeft amplification. The trathis, that the 
charaGer of a traderis, and always has been, that of fragalicy 
and riches ; and the fafhionable part of the world knew no 
better way to. render them odious than by fubfticuting avarice for 
frugality... The young began foon to diflike feeing themfelves 
reprefented on the ftage io a point of view fo unfavourable, and 
unfortunately went into the contrary extreme, drefling, vifiting, 
treating, and doing every thing according to fafhions Hence 
that abford and extravagant fpirit which we find among fo many 
young traders, who become fathionable before they have ob. 
tained credit at their bankers, and put on the appearance of 
wealth before they have acquired as much as is neceflary to 
carry on avery little bafinefs. 

A young tradefman ought to confider himfelf as furrounded 
by pumerous temptations, and that it is his bafinefs as much to 
refift and combat thefe, asto apply to the immediate daties of 
his profeflion, I know it is commonly faid, * every one has 
his inends, and one mutt icc one’s friends now and then ;™ it 
is Uwe, every one has his friends, but it is not neceflary that 


Vou. XI. 261. b every 
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every common acquaintance fhould be ranked in that number. 
Frequent dinners and entertainments to common acquaintances 
ferve no good purpofe that I know of ; they encreafe the bufinefs 
of no fhop ; and when adverfity comes, it will be found that 
they have made no real friends. A man who has jutt entered 
the fatal Whereas page of the Gazette, may be called ** a good- 
hearted, generous, fine fellow ;” but of what ufe will his cha- 
racter be, when it is known that he did not otherwife deferve it, 
than by giving good dinners, good wine, and a hearty wel- 
come to every one who flattered him, and got to his ac- 
quaintance ? 

All the morality in the world cannot faggeft a better maxim 
to young tradefmen, than ‘** to avoid debt by every honelt 
means.” Engage in no bufinefs which you cannot carry on 
yourfelf, and you will thereby avoid incurring debts which you 
cannot pay. If a bufinefs falls in your way, which you are not 
able to carry on yourfelf, before you feek the affiltance of friends, 
be fure itis a bufinefs which will enable you to falfil your en- 
gagements with them. If you neglect this advice, you may go 
on borrowing and borrowing, paying with one hand what you 
borrow with the other, but you are only by thefe defperate 
means éncreafing that horrid catalogue which will foon be pre- 
fented to you, when you ftand in the moft mortifying fituation 
a human creature ever flood in—=betore the Commiffioners of 
Bankruptcy. For ose that will be found among your friends to 
pity you, vou may be very happy if you do not find ten who 
will not {cruple to call you a {windler. 

What, indeed, can we think of a man who borrows without 
the profpect of repaying, and who borrows of thofe who have 
gencrovily given him their confidence ? Wha: crime can be men- 
tioned more bafe in the individua!, and mcre injurious to fo- 
ciety, than to abuie that confidence, which, thank God, fill 
fubiifts between man and man, in fpite of all the wickednefs 
with which the world abounds ? 

I am, Gentlemen, your’s, 
An OLD SHOPKEEPER. 





Ax AN ECODOT E, 


Very avaricious divine feeing a poor boy of a promifing 
appearance in a deplorable condition, called him to his 
«oor, and giving him a mouldy piece of bread, afked him if he 


could read 5 to which he anfwered in the negative : to the quef- 
tions 


bette, Dee J ee OC * 
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tions whether he could fay the Belief and Lord’s Prayer, the an- 
fwer was the fame. ‘* Well (faid the divine), [ willteach you 
that; fay after me, ** Our father,” faid theinftruftor. ‘** Our 
father (repeated the boy)! What! your father as well as 
mine ??—** Yes, certainly !’—="* Then we are brothers !”— 
*¢ Tobe fure we are,” was the reply.——** Why then (rejoined 
the boy, pulling the craft from under his coat), how could you 
give your poor brother this mouldy piece of bread ?” 





On the prevailing Praétice of aéting Plays by private 
Gentlemen and Ladies, writing and [peating Prologues 
and Epilogues, and building private Theatres. 


[From Winter Evenings; or, Lucubrations on Life and Letters. J 


F all the various imitations of life and manners which the 
arts exhibit, tone approach fo nearly in refemblance to 
nature as the poetry of the drama, embellifhed by the actor’s 
utterance, and by all the ornaments of the ftage. Beautiful ine 
deed are the images excited by the pencil ; for colour and truth 
of figure, and of attitude, almoft vivify the canvafs. But what 
Parrhafius or Apeiles can paint motion? Here their admirable 
artis found to fail ; but dramatic poetry, accompanied with 
action, moft amply fupplies the defect, and gives to imitation the 
air of reality. 

Arts fo delightful, it might juftly be expeéted, would be uni- 
verfally purfued. The fact correfponds with the theory. There 
is {carce an age recorded, or a nation defcribed, in which traces 
of dramatic exhibition are undifcernible ; but in no country has 
the drama been more ardently cultivated than in England, 
where poetry has had her Shakefpeare, and the hiltrionic art her 
Garrick. 

So great have been the charms of the ftage, that many in the 
gentecleit walks of life, not fatisfied wit being fpectators only, 
have burned with an ambition to wear the fock and buikin, and 
to court the plaudits of a private audience. 

The proteffion of a player was once unreafonably degraded. 
Tet was an illiberal idea which ‘claffed thofe who are able to ex 
prefs the fineft fenfibilities of human nature with the refale of 
fociety. Garrick was once, I think, mittaken for a thewman ia 
the country, and treated, in confequence of that idea, with no 
greatrefpect. He contributed greatly to add that diguity to 
the proteflion, which, wheh it is fapported by an excelicace 
fiumilar to his own, it undoubtedly ceierves, ‘The tathion of 

Bz acting 
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adling ‘plays, which prevails in families exalted by rank and 
fortune, adds ftill more re{peé to the art of acting, and renders 
a fet of men, whom the law has confidered as little fuperior.to 
vagabonds, objets of wonder and of imitation. The fine tt 
Jacies are eager to emulate the graces and powers of an 
Abingdon or a Siddons ; and Lords and Baronets have condee 
f{cencded to be the diiciples of each modern Rofcius. 

Nothing can enliven a rural refidence more effeQually than 
the prevailing praélice of reprefenting plays in a neighbourly 
Way by frends and relations, Mufic, poetry, painting, fine 
drefles, perfonal beauty and polifhed eloquence, combine to 
pleafe all who are admitted to partake of the entertainment. 
No rudenefs and valgarity interrupts the aétors. The fpedtators 
or audience bring with them a refolation to be pleafed 5 and 
if they fhould at any time feel difpleafure, they have too much 
friendthip for the proprietor of the theatre and the performance, 
and too much natural and acquired politene(s, to exprefs their 
difgu. ‘Thus all proceeds {moothly, Good humour reigns, 
and if vanity wifhes to be gr:atified, why fhould it be dilap- 
pointed, fince the gratification is fo harmlefs and inoffenfive ? 

But now enters fome ferious obferver, and with a cynical air 
ventures to queilion the innocence of thefe diverfions. ‘* OQ!” 
exclaims the audience, ‘* he is a methodift, a puritan, a faint. 
Hifs him out of the hovfe, and lec us fhut the door and enjoy 
ourfelves without intrufion.” It muft be acknowledged that ins 
oblervaticr:s would be ill-timed and ill-placed in the theatre and 
amicit the reprefentation ; but let us hear whether he has any 
thing to fay on the fubje& which one may liften to at fome 
leituie quarter of an hour while under the hair-creffer’s hands, 
or while one is painting one’s cheeks for an evening exhibition 
or performance. 

dince there are public theatres magnificently fapported for the 
public amufement, it is certain that the pleafure and improves 
ment to be derived from the crama may be obtained without 
the trouble and expence of fepporting and fupplying a private 
theatre; a trouble which often engrofles fo much time as Co Ine 
fringe upon important duties; an expence which leacs to injal- 
tice, embarrafimeat, and ruia. ‘ibofe who might otherwile 
have bellowed their money and their time for the public bene 
fit, or in works of charity, have found themiclves unable, an 


hot 10clined to do either, when their thoug its andiucomes have 





- 
! 
uu 


been devoied to, the expenlive vaulties of acling, aud maintains 

ina with Splendour the numerous requilites of a private theatre, 
‘It may perhaps admit a count, wansther tae VaF1oes a tudes 

and iituations into which MDE ailicned lovers on the Jiage are uae 
avoidably 
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avoidably drawn, be favourable to thofe virtues which tend te 
preferve the tranquillity of domeftic life. Beautiful drefs, en« 
raptured {peeches, tender embraces, in{pire ideas of love in the 
bofoms of thofe who cannot harbour them without criminality. 
It is a farther circumftance unfavourable to morals, that moft of 
the Englifh comedies in the greateft repute are fo thamefuily 
immoral, as torecommend vice with all the embellifhments of 
wit and fhiaing qualities, and to difcountenance the mot impor- 
tant and amiable virtues, by rendering the pofleffors of them 
fubjects of ridicule. To near fach dialogue as that of Congreve 
and Farquhar is fufficiently injurious ; but to commit it to me- 
mory, and recommend and eniorce it by all the ftudied graces of 
acting, maft produce.no gcod effect on the morals of the pers 
formers They whofe profeffion it is are leds likely to be hart by 
fuch dialogue, becaule they are labouring ia their vocation for 
fabfiftence, and often perform their parts with reluStance and as 
a painful tafe; but the Jadies and gentlemen actors are voluae 
teers, and may be fuwpofed to adopt whatever character or fene 
timents they exhibit from the deliberate a of their owa 
choice. 

The love of the drama is by no means confined to the charms 
of the poetry or the propricty of the aétion. Tie difplay of 
the perion to advantage in fancied drefles, and in captivating 
attitudes, induces many to defcend to the flage. Paint and 
gaudy drefs difplayed by candle-light appear with peculiar 
juilre. ‘Do have the eyes of a large ailembly fixed upon them 
at a time when they are decorated to the, greateft advaiftage, is 
a circumtlance very delightful to thofe who live bat to difplay 
themielycs and to court admiration. I fear I mui affirm that 
the taite for aéting contributes mach to the encreafe of vanity 
and folly, the tranfition fram which to vice and mifery is too 
ealy. 
Vhat fhall I fay of the plain duties of domeftic life? They 
eppear mean, vulgar, and trifling to the parent who labours 
under the theatrical! maniae She who meits into tearsoa the 
flage at the fight of woe, can neglect ner children, becaufe her 
attention to them mutt be in the retirements of the nurfery, 
where there is no audience to fee the tears of fenfibility, and 
reward them with applaufe. ‘T'ne time, as well as atteation, 
employed in the preparation for aud performance of av play, 
preclude the due degree of parental attention toa family. Uae 
fecling parents! why hypocritically weep to gratify your owa 
vanity, and fend your jweet babes from your bufoms to feel the 
pangs of real woe uncer the barih and carcleis weatmeat of a 

mercenary 
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mercenary alien! While you are kneeling in the affected pathos 
of tragedy, there is one whom you have brought into a wretched 
werld, and who is calling for you in the language of forrow, but 
you will not hear. They who the moft affect fenfibility, are 
often the moft deftitute of it. Let us fee no more your black 
velvet train, your difhevelied hair, and your white handkerchief. 
Be no longer defirous of perfonating the afflited parent on the 
fiage, but go home and be the good mother in your nurfery and 
a: your family fire-fide. 

Bat not only the babes are negleGled, but the tender charities 
of man and wife are loft by the rage of acting in private theatres. 
The lady performs the part of a wife or beloved heroine with 
fome \ibertine beau, who fails not to recommend himfelf by the 
charms of his drefs, perfon, and elocution ; and the gentleman 
is the lover of fome lovely obje&, to whom it is difficult to pre- 
tend a paffion without feeling it. It muft be allowed that fuch 
fituations are dangerous ; and the low ftate of conjugal felicity 
and fidelity in the prefent age may perhaps juftify the friends of 
virtue and good order in the endeavour to difcourage any pre- 
vailing practices which appear in the leait degree likely to die 
minith them, 

J will not attempt to exaggerate my defcription of theevils 
which may peflibly arife from the prevailing tatte for theatzical 
amufements in private life. Perhaps the apprehenfions may be 
merely imaginary. A caution can, however, dono harm, and 
may poflibly prevent it. 

As the fineft compofitions of the drama may be feen exhi- 
hited in the greateft perfeCtion, it may be wribed, without offence, 
that the lovers of it would be contented with the excellent 
emufements of the public theatres. If, indeed, they are lovers 
of cramatic poetry, and poflefs tafle and fenfe enough to be ae- 
lighted with fine compolition independently of drefs, ftage- 
trick, and icenery, why will they not acquiefce in reading the 
beft plays in their clofet, or inthe family circle? Pleaiure and 
improvement would be the certain refulc of fach a mode of 
ipencing time, without the poilibility of danger, provided the 
pieces were felefied with due judpment and delicacy of choice. 
Expence, anda thoufand vanities and follies to which the prac- 
tice of ating in private theatres give rife, would thus be 
avoided, 

The fafhionable prologue and epilogue writers and {peakers, 
and the whole tribe ut gentlemen and lady actors, whatever they 
may pretend of taite tor poetry and a loveof harmlefs amute- 
ment, are probably adluated by a fecret vanity, one of the moit 


powerful motives of the human heart. They unhappily puriue 
a conduct 
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a condué& which is likely to increafe rather than to lefena 
foible, which, if not a vice, is the fraitful parent of it. 





THE TRUE GAMESTER. 


[From An Hafty Sketch of aTour through Part of the Auffrian Nether. 

nds, made in 1785.] ' ; 

HEN I was at Aix, there was a little Italian, whos 

within a fortnight, had undergone as many revolutions 

of fortune, as in general fall to the lot of the moft extra- 
ordinary gamefter during his whole life. 

He came there as an adventurer, with a few Louis d’ors ia 
his pocket, determined to try the favour of fortune.. His fir 
attempt was at hazard, where he played crown ftakes, and as 
fortane kindly f{miled on him, increafed to an half-gninea, 

uinea, and fo on, to bank notes. In the {pace of 24 hourshe 

ad ftripped the bank of upwards of 40001. and the next mome 
ing, refaming his operations, broke the bank entirely, his wine 
nings amounting to more than goool. 

One would have imagined that a poor needy adventurer, who 
moft probably had never feen a twentieth part of fuch a fum 
before, would have packed up his all immediately, and returned 
(in his own mind a Prince) to his native country. Content, 
however, was a ftranger to his mind, and the acceflion of one 
fam only brought with it anxiety for another, 

For feveral days the bankers could not play, fo completely had 
he reduced them to their laft ftakes.- A fupply of cath at laft 
arrived, which enabled them to open a frefh campaign. Our 
little adventurer ftuck clofe to them; and, for a few hours, his 
ufval fuccefs attended him ; the tables atlaft turned on him, 
and from being the poffeflor of ten thoufand pounds, he left the 
Bank reduced .to his very Jaft Louis, Wen she reached his 
lodgings, he could not help taking a retrofpedtive view of his 
conduct.—How did he bewail his fituation ! how lament that 
he had not been content with his former gain, and retired to 
bis own country to enjoy the fruits of his fuecefs | To complain, 
however, of his fituation could not amend it; being cone 
vinced of this, he determined to make one more vigorous effort 
to recover the money he had loft ; fully determined in hisown 
mind to leave Aix directly, if fortune fhould once more finile 
upon him ; yet how.to raife money fuficient to put himfelfia 
the fickle jade’s way, he could not tell. At laft, however, he 
recollected a friend whom he had affifted in feveral emergencies, 


and who refided only a few miles diftant from the city. To 
him 
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him he immediately difpatched a meffenger, with a requeft of 
the loan of 301. This was complied with, and our Italian re- 
turned to the gaming table. His ofual run of good luck at- 
tended him, and from being mafter of only 3ol. he left the 
table with more than 10,000!, but inftead of returning to his 
native-country, he. returned tothe gaming table, where, ina 
- very few hours, he was {tripped of every fol he had in the world. 





Extrad&s from “ A Philofophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland,” 


[Continued from Page 629 of our laf? Volume.) 


ENRATH the boft, on a femi-circalar tablet, is the follow. 
ing in{cription, written by Berkeley, the famous Bifhop of 
Cloyne : 
. Memoria Sacra 
THOM PRIOR, 
Viri fiquis unquam alius de Patria 
Optime meriti; 
Qui, cum prodeffe mallet guan confpict, 
Nec in fenatum cooptatus, 
Nec confiliorum aula particeps, 
Nec allo publico munere infignitus, 
Rem tamen publicam 
Mirifice auxit et ornavit 
Aufpiciis, confiliis, labore indefefo. 
Vir innocuus, probus, pius ; 
Partium fludiis minime addi@us, 
De re familiari parum folicitus, 
Cum civium commoda unice /pefartt. 
Quscquid vel ad inopiae levamen, 
Fi | ad vite elegantiam, facit, 
Quicquid ad defidiam populi vincendam, 
Aut ad bonas artes excitandas, pertinet, 
Id omne pro virili excoluit. 
SOCIET ATIS DUBLINIENSIS 
Audor, Inftitutor, Curator. 
Que frcerit 
Pluribus dicere baud refert ; 
Quor um narraret marmor 
L ao omnes norunt ? 
Mla gu a imts infeulpta 
‘Ugkit. 


e 
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In St. Patrick’s the monuments are more in numbe-, but 
none of fach curious workmanhhip;: for though execoted by the 
fame hand with the two laft, I cannot admire thofe mafly co= 
lumns of Italian masble, reared to. the memory of the late 
Archbithop of Dublin, brother to Dr. Smvth, who has been at 
the head of the medical profeffion here. The-epitaph, you may 
fuppofe, is very claffical, when I tell you it was written by 
Bifhop Lowth. . 

Oppofite to it is a plain monument of Dr. Marth, a quondam 
Arcbbifhop of this fee, who left a nobler memorial o himfelf 
than ftone, a valuable library ; which, together with part of his 
eftate, for the maintenance of a librarian, he bequeathed to the 
public, This library, which contains fome curious manufcripts, 
and many rage books, is always open to the ftudious. 

In the fame nave 4&re three infcriptional flabs of black mar- 
ble, one tothe memory of a faithfal fervant of Swift ; another 
lately erected to that of Mrs. Johnfon, his Stella: and the third 
over himfelf, with an epitaph very expreflive of that habit of 
mind which his own difappointments and the oppreffions of his 
country had produced. It concludes with thefe words, udi 
Seva indignatio cor ulterius lacerare nequit. 

In the choir are fevera! monoments of an older date ; the 
principal is that of the family of Boyle. In the chapter 
room is a black flab over the duke of Schomberg, who fell at 
the battle of the Boyne, with an infcription by Swift ; con- 
cluding with a fevere flri€ture upon his relations, who refufed 
to raife any fepulchral monument to his name, plus potuit fama 
wvirtutis apud aliencs quam Janguinis preximitas apud fuos. 

Welt of the town, flands the hofpital of Kilmainham, an- 
fwering to our Chelfea. In the building there is nothing re- 
markable, but ihe fituation is charming, and affords a com- 
fortable retreat for time-worn veterans. No worder it was 
chofen for the feat of their priory, by the knights templars of 
St. John of Jerufalem. 

As the winds on this coaft are moftly wefterly, they are but 
little annoyed by fmoke from the city, or fogs from the fea ; 
the air is‘fo pure, that one would have thought it might have 
invited the gentry toextend the town this way, inftead of inter= 
cepting the merchants from the fea. The hofpital is faid co 
fernith many inftances of longevity ; at prefent there are three 
men in it above 100, one of whom is 112. 

On the oppofite fide of the river flands the Barrack, the 
largett building in the Britifh dominions, It is capable of cons 
taining 3000 foot and 1000 horfe. The whole is of rovgh 
flone, ornamented with cornices, and window cafes of cut 

Vou. Al. 261. flone. 
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fone. Some additions lately made, are not without fufficient 
elegance of archite€ture, Indeed the new hovufes of Dublin 
are exceedingly neat, and in general highly finifhed in the ine 
fide. 
You may conceive what the ftyfe of building: was here 
formerly, when [ tell you, that the manfion-houfe of the Lord 
Mayor isa brick houfe of two ftories, with five windows of but 
two panes breadth in each. There'are, however, fome mage 
nificent ftructures of modern date; the duke of Leinfter’s isa 
very augaft, pile, not unworthy the premier peer of any country. 
By the way, the family of Kildare has been longer ennobled, 
than any other now in his Majefly’s dominions, 

Lord Charlemont’s cannot be called a great houfe, but no« 
thing ¢an be more elegant, and the fituation is moft delight. 
ful ; it ftands upon a little eminence, exactly fronting Moffe’s 
Hofpital, and between them lie thofe beautiful gardens, where 
the genteel company walk in fummer evenings, and have cone 
certs of vocal and inftrumental mufic thrice a wees. His lord. 
fhip is not only a patron of the arts, but alfoa great proficient 
in them ; his houfe isof his own planning. And I have feen, 
at his beautifal gardens at Marino, near town, a temple of his 
dcfign ; of which a print has been lately ftruck off in London. 

Moffe’s Hofpital, 1 think, deferves particular notice, whether 
we confider it as a fpecimen of architecture, or as an example 
to prove that every principle of our nature may be rendered 
fubfervient to the interefts of humanity. 

As a building, it is a magnificent, and, being the moft faulte 
lefs I ever beheld, is a lafting monument of the abilities of 
Mr. Caftle, who was alfo the defigner of the Duke of Leinfter’s 
and the Parliament Houfe. In other refpects, the ftracture 
maf do eternal honour to the founder Dr. Mofle, a phyfician 
of this city; who, by the mere effort of nis own genius, in de» 
fiance of avowed oppofition, and contempt of popular cla« 
mour, erected this ftately fabric, for the purpofe of relieving 
lying-in women; the firft charity of the Kind in thefe king. 
doms, and in which above 10,000 poor females have been dee 
livered within 20 years, His only refources were lotteries, and 
the emoluments arifing from concerts and gardens. The bene- 
volence of the public was at length awakened ; the King gave 
itability to the inflitution by a charter, and Parliament beftowed 
a bounty on the widow of him, who had devoted hislife to the 
fervice of his fellow creatures. 

The prefent matter of this hofpital is Dr. Jebbe, a young 
gentleman of fine parts, whofe acquaintance I am fure you 


would be pleafed with. He tells me, that except fome beds 
given, 
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given, and endowed by private donors, the fund for fupport of 
this charity is ‘raifed from mufical entertainments, and from 
fabfcriptions to a right of walking in the gardens at all times. 

They have lately built a large circular room, called the Ro- 
tunda, of an area, as I guefs, about a third of that of Rane- 
lagh, but without any pillar in the centre. Here they have an 
organ and orcheftra for concerts, in the wet evenings of fummer, 
and for balls in winter; fo that, upon the whole, this is the 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and Pantheon of Dublin. Nay, it is 
fomething more than all thefe, it is a polite place of public re~ 
fort on Sunday evenings, Whether this entertainment be 
ftriftly defenfible in a religious point of view, I thall not deter- 
mine ; but if the goodnefs of the end may in any inftance be 
pleaded in jaftification of the means, I think it may in this. 
However, it feems rather a matter of wonder, that London, fo 
fond of amufement, and fo ready to adopt new fathions of difli- 
pation, has not ftrack out fomething fimilar for pafling thofe 
hours which on fome people fit fo heavy, and which miay, after 
all, be fpent in a much worfe manner. On thefe nights the ro- 
tunda and gardens are prodigioufly crouded, and the price of 
admiffion being only fixpence every body goes, It would per 
haps benefit the charity if the price were doubled, for though 
it might exclude a great many, it would, I think, bring more 
money. On the other hand, it muft be confeffed, that the mot. 
ley appearance gives an air of freedom; for the beit company 
attend, as well as thofe to whom another fixpence might be an 
object. 

There are twelve other hofpitals in Dublin, of great public 
utility, all of which are carefully and fkilfully attended ; a par. 
ticular account of thefe could give little entertainment even to 
you; one thing, however, in which they differ from thole of 
London, I mult remark to you; the phyficians and f{urgeons are 
not elected by the governors, as with us; but when a vacancy 
happens, it is filled op by a majority of the faculty who belong 
to the Kofpital. 

Almoft every parith in thecity has fchools fapported by cha- 
ritable donations, collected principally in the churches at charity 
fermons. And to evince the national humanity, Parliament 
grants an annual fum to a peorshoufe for receiving and fup- 
porting foundlings from every part of the kingdom. ‘To 
this houfe, I have been affured that they fend children even 
from Wales and the weitern coalt of England. 


(To be continued.) 


C2 Aifwer, 
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Anfwer, by W. Hutchins, of Plymouth, to the Swain’s exigmatical 
Lift of Dogs, inferted OGober 1. 


1. Hound. 6. Setter. 

2. Cur. 7+ Pointer, 

3- Spaniel. 8. Terrier. 

‘- EG 9» Lurcher. 
» Beagle. 


§!/§ We have received the like anfwer from J. Quant, of 
Hinton St. George; J. Wheeler, of St. Auttle ; and J, Baf. 
kerville and R, G. Jemmett, of Plymouth. 





Axfuer, by F. Baferville, to T. Pafmore’s Enigma, inferted 
OGober 15. 


HILE laits the fervent fire of youth, 
Swift glide the blooming hours away 5 
Health plants its rofes in the cheek, 
And all looks chearful, all is gay. 


But foon th’ encroaching hand of TIME, 
Or fad difeafe, expels our joy, 
O’erturns at once our promis’d blifs, 
aind doth all youthful hapes deftroy. 


Ye fons of pleafure’s tranfient hour, 
This ufetul leffon learo, I pray : 
Lmploy your TIME whilf in your pow’r, 
For ficet as wind it Zies away. 


+t We have received the like anfwer from T. W. of South 
Peiherton ; W. Paul, of Blackdown; C. Hurley, of Modbury; 
W. Baker and W. Goodden, of Somerton; P. Gove and 
l'. Whicker, of Exeter; J. Tremlett, of Stokeclimfland ; 
\. Cole tad R, G. Jemmett, of Plymouth ; T. King, of Mar- 
shelfea; J. Quant, of Hinion St. George ; J. Lovibond, of 
ery; ©. C. near Taunton.; P. Battow, of Buckfailleigh ; 

J. Wheeler, of St. Auftle; T.Petvin, of Street; ‘T. Littles 
ton, of Lanlivery; D. Robarts, of Sc. Columb ; and W. Cory, 


of Cranborne, 


Ax 
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4u ENIGMA, by Adole/cens. 


[ERIAN daughters claim’d a fhare of fame 
Pp To fteal fome honour from a mufe’s name ; 
ut baulk’d their hopes, for the-attemptis vain, - ~~ - 
What never favour’d mortal fhall attain. 
Unlike thefe rebels, I your aid implore ; 
Your favour granted, { fhall afk no more. 
Britannia’s daughters I will now addrefs 
In puzzling garb, not fatire’s angry veft : 
Know then, from Terra’s hidden womb I come, 
Where darknefs reign’d in one eternal gloom ; 
Yet Adam’s race have brought me to the light, 
Nor latent now remain from mortal fight: ~ 
From coarfer brethren, .by.attraétion’s pow’r, 
I’m fore’d to fep’sate in the fatal hour ; 
That fatal hour deprives me of my reft, 
Nor from this time does peage eer know my brea 
Tortures and racks unconfeious I endure, ~- 
Nor from the fons of ayarice cwell fecare : 
Stern elemental rage I undergo, 
And yet carefs’d, though treated as a foe ; 
I’m yet preferv’d from the devouring fame; 
3ut ’tis to fuffer fome more cruel fhame, 
Far worfe than Ethiop’s blows I’m fore’d to bear, 
More wond’rous ffill, } never. fhed a tear. 
But now II] leave this tort’ring difmal {cene, 
Thofe dreary theughtsI’U quit for wkat’s ferene : 
My honour now fucceeds thefe wretched days, P 
My fate is brighten’d, for I merit praife ; 
K’en royalty I keep my fov’reign flave, 
Nor does my empire end bat in the grave; 
A bane to fome, to others blefling prove, 
Who live delighted with the gifts of love; 
Regardlefs I, for lafting is my band, 
Firm as the folid poles which bound the land. 
Readers farcwell—I think I'll fay no mare, 
Left I myfelf hhould my owo name explore: 
Albion’s fair daughters fhould.my name explaia, 
For oft they feel the bleflings of my reign. 
Set Gallia’s heroines treat me with neglea, 
From Britifh fair ] merit mach réfpect ; 
Then dare not to refufe what mules give, 
And | in Goadby’s page thall ever live. 
POETRY, 

















P OVE’. T RY. 


EPILOGUE TO THE PADLOCK. 


Written by a very worthy’ CrexcyMan, foon after the frf 


Reprefintation of that Opera. 


’Monco fpeaks. 
o "T “te you, my maffas! ‘have you laugh’d your fill ;” 
Then let me fpeak, nor take that freedom ill : 
E’en from my tongue fome heart-felt traths may fall, 
And outrag’d nature claims the care of all. 
My tale, im any plaee woula force a tear, 
But calls for Rronger, deeper feelings here ; 
For whilft I tread the free-born Britifh land, 
Whilft now before mic ctouded Britons ftand, 
Vain, vain that glorious privilege to me, 
I am a flave where all things elfe are free, 
Yet was I born as you are—no man’s flave, 
An heir to alb that liberal nature gave ; 
My thoughts can reafon, and my limbs ¢an move, 
The fame as-your’s ; like your’s my heart can love: 
Alike my body food and fleep fuftains ; 
Alike our wants, our pleafures, and our pains, 
One fun rolls o’er us, common ikies around ; 
One globe fupports us, and one grave muft bound, 
Why then am I devoid of all to live, 
That manly comforts toa man can give? 
To live entavght religion’s foothing balm, 
Or life’s choice arts ; tolive, unknown the calm 
Of foft domeftic eafe ; thofe fweets of life, 
The duteous offspring, and th’ obedient wife. 
To live, to poverty and rights unknown, 


_ Not ¢v’n the common benefits my own, 
se ; No 
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No arm to guard me from oppreflion’s rod, 
My will fubfervient to a tyrant’s nod. 
No gentle hand, when life is indecay, 
To fmooth my: pains, and charm my cares away > 
But, helplefs, left to quit the horrid ftage ; 
Harrafs’d in youths and defolate in-age, 
But I was born on Afric’s tawny ftrand, 
And you in blefs’d Britannia’s fairer Jand. 
Comes freedom then frem colour? Blufh with fame, 
And let ftrong nature’s crimfon mark your blame. 
I {peak to Britons—Britons, then, behold 
A man by Britons f{nar’d, and feiz’d, and fold ; 
And yet no Britith ftatute damns the deed, 
Nor doesthe more than murderous villains bleed, 
O fons of freedom! equalize your laws, 
Be all confiftent—plead the negro’s caufe, 
That all the nations in your.code may fee 
The Britith negro, like the Briton, free. 
But, fhould he fupplicate our laws in vain, 
To break for ever this difgraceful chain, 
At leaft, let gentle ufage fo abate, 
The galling terrors of its paffing ftate, 
That he may hare the great Creator’s focial plan ; 
For though no Briton, Mungo is a man! 





A BIRTH-DAY ODE, 
By the Rev. Mr. Know es. 


ORTH from his cot, at early dawn, 
Young Corydon, a village {wain, 
Crofs’d yonder daify-painted lawn, 
And haiten’d to the neigbouring plain : 


There, through his flock; with heedfal eye, 
He mark’d the beunteous night’s increafe ; 
The bounteous night’s benign fupply 
He paid with fentiments of peace. 


Whilft o’er a new-fall’n lamb he hung, 
Freth caufe of joy invades his breatt ; 
And, raptures rolling from his tongue, 
His thanks to Heav’n he thus addrefs’d: 
“ Hail 
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*¢ Hail to'the day, whofe plad Yeturt 
«« The choiceft bleffings fhall impart ! 

“* Whofe circling moments, as they ran, 
With gratefal tran{ports fwell the heart. 


** To this blefs’d; bright, avfpicious morn, 
“« My ail of a inefs I owe; 

*¢ This day thy Delia too was Born ; 
«© My Delia! faireft flows below. 


«* The purple violet, primrofe pale, 
«* 'Fheir bloonrand odours fpread around ; 
** Now breathe perfumes from every gale, 
** Now Flora decks th’ enatnell’d ground. 


“¢ Yet not to thefe my Delia yields; 

** Her charms ftill livelier pleafares bring = 
** Tis the gives beauty to the ficld: ; 

** ’T is the diftinguithes the fpring. 


«* This lamb, whofe little tender breaft 
** From guilt’s alarming ftroke is free, 
«* Whofe looks with innocence aré drefs’d, 
** Is not more innocent than fhe. 


** May countlefs happy years prolong 

‘© Her life, with eafe and pleafere fraught! 
«* And, as the ftream of life rolls on, 

** Be every happinefs her lot! 


** Me too may Heaw’n indulgent fpare, 

** (The fond, the partial with forgive !} 
** With her the jovs of life to thare, 

“ In pare domeftic blifs to live!” 


Accept, fweet maid, the thepherd’s lay, 
The offering of an homble mafe ; 
Such homage love is wont to pay, 
And fuch e’en friendfhip may excufe. 





Written on the Wainfcot of the Waiting Apartment in a 
great Office. 


Twelve-month like a cent’ry would appear, 
Was every minute like a minute here. 





